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®@ Union, state settle . 
contract. Now they must 

_ work on language and set 
date for ratification vote 


he Massachusetts Community Col 

lege Council and the Board of Higher 

Education have come to an agree- 
ment for a new contract. 

Even though faculty instruction hours 
will increase, the overall effect of the con- 

_ tract is that faculty will now be duly com- 
pensated financially, and placed ona stable 
career scale. 

These negotiations have been ongoing 
since June 98. Some issues holding back 
the approval of this contract were the in- 
crease in course load, a new post tenure 
review system and the institution of the 
classification study. 


NECC Faculty Association President, Jo-_ 


seph T. LeBlanc said, “I think the contract 
represents the best we could do under the 
circumstances. It offers us the resolution of 
the long-standing classification report and 
the promise that we will now be placed on 
a predictable career scale.” 

Faculty will be required to teach three 
more credit hours per academic semester. 
At the present time, under the current 
contract, faculty usually teach four 3-credit 
courses. Under the new contract, they will 
teach five 3-credit courses. LeBlanc said he 
was disappointed with the fifth course re- 
quirement. 

The average class size will be either 28 or 
32 students, down for 35 in the previous 
contract. For faculty who teach courses 
such as English Composition, English as a 
second language, introductory foreign lan- 
guage and remedial and developmental 
courses, the class size will be reduced to 22 
students, down from an average class size 
of 25. 

Faculty who teach lab courses will now 
teach one and one-quarter hours instead of 
one and one half-hours. 

The number ofadvisees per faculty mem- 
ber will drop form 20-25 to 18 student 
advisees per semester. 

In the contract spanning ’95 to 98 fac- 
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ulty were not allowed to advise students 
during scheduled office hours. If the new 
agreement is ratified, faculty will go down 
from five office hours per week to four 
office hours per week, and during these 
hours they may now advise students. 

Faculty must still attend department 
and_division meetings, but the one big 
change is that there is no provision for a 
faculty member to advise student activities. 

The newcontract will institute new merit 
performance requirement. This means that 
faculty will be recognized by the award ofa 
bonus not applied to their base salary. Merit 
decisions will be an exercise in professional 
judgment by the immediate supervisor and 
approved by the president of the college. 

“It is very difficult to implement this in 
a way that is objective and just,” LeBlanc 
said. Decisions with regard to the award of 
merit bonuses are not grieveable. The defi- 
nition of meritorious and the cause of much 
questioning on behalf of the faculty is that 
the judgement is subjective. Teaching effec- 
tiveness is evaluated by students, by class- 
room observation, course materials, and 
instructional methodology. 

An additional component to the evalua- 
tion process is the personnel file. This will 
account for 15 percent of an evaluation. 

The downside for students in this new 
evaluation procedure is that in the past 
student evaluations accounted for 30 per- 
cent of the total evaluation. With this new 
agreement the voice of student is reduced 
to 25 percent. 

Under the current contract, the Course 

See UNION, page 6 
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Yakking on those 


cell phones can 
be dangerous 
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SPECIAL SPEAKER: INS Agent Gregg Nevano speaks to an attentive audience 
of criminal justice students last week. See story, page 6. 
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Sports 


Home field play 
is lucky for 
baseball team 
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Still Point XXVI: college to 
showcase student dancers 


® Spring performances 
begin this weekend 


[os Northern Essex Community Col 


lege Dance Club will perform a series 
of dance routines on April 21, 22, 28 
and 29. 

Still Point will perform many dance re- 
citals opening with the “Rainforest Sonata” 
with choreography by Elaine Mawhinney, 
the Village Dance by Quity Morgan and 
music by Robert Rich, Scott Fitzgerald, Los 
Olivos and Gabrielle Roth. 

The Newburyport High School Dancers 
will perform “Crazy” with choreography by 
Andrea Beaton and music by Britney Spears. 

Mawhinney and Morgan will dance in 
the “First the Stormy Blues Then Comes 
Love.” Choreography is by Jennifer Farrell 
with music by Billie Holiday. 

After the intermission a creative rendi- 
tion of The Crucible, a play by Arthur Miller 
will be performed. This play is based on the 
witchcraft trials, which were held in Salem 
in 1690. 

It was written and first produced in 


1953, during a period of national hysteria. 
In the early 50s a modern-day version of 
the Salem witchcraft trials was conducted 
by a committee of congressmen investigat- 
ing what they termed were “un-American 
activities.” 

Many American citizens, whose only 
crime was to exercise their rights of free 
speech and freedom of religious and politi- 
cal belief, were hounded out of their jobs 
and, in many cases, imprisoned. 

Today, the nightmare of McCarthy-ism 
seems faded into the past. The witchcraft 
trials of Salem seem even more remote. But 
the same issue remains — the same issue 
that arises whenever an individual’s free- 
dom of choice meets with the brutality of 
mass intolerance. 

The Crucible tells of the havoc, wrought 
in early Salem when some restless young 
girls, in trouble with Puritan authorities for 
dancing secretly in the woods. They claimed 
they were victims of witchcraft. Because of 
the prejudices of the times, their accusa- 
tions were taken seriously. They accuse 
many, but the leader of the girls, Abigail 
Williams, singles out for revenge one woman 


See DANCE, page 6 
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It’s about time 


@ Now the contract 
must be ratified or 
the process begins 
again 


fter nearly two years of 

waiting, the Massachu 

setts Community Col- 
lege Council and the Board of 
Higher Education have reached 
tentative agreement on a new 
collective bargaining agree- 
ment. The only thing that may 
derail the process is a “no” vote 
against ratification. We think 
rejecting the contract would 
be a mistake and urge union 
members to ratify. 

A “no” vote would have 
many negative ramifications 
beyond the threat of another 
year without a contract and 
starting from scratch: 

1. Faculty and professional 
staffers will have to wait for 
another two years before an- 
other contract can be negoti- 
ated and funded. 

2. Lousy morale, which is a 
concern in an environment 
where Salary inequities are the 
norm, will get worse. Expect to 
see talented employees bail out, 
taking higher paying jobs in 
the private sector. 

3. Everything employees 
don’t like in the current con- 
tract proposal will end up on 
the bargaining table when ne- 


One last issue this spr 


gotiations begin again. In the 
meantime, employees have to 
take another zero year. 

4. Employees will lose out 
ona $50 million funding pack- 
age, at least five times the size 
of a normal collective bargain- 
ing agreement. 

The state routinely allows 
contracts to expire and retro- 
active pay is rare. The union 
should do everything it can to 
ratify the contract. If the ratifi- 
cation vote is delayed too long, 
costs associated with the Big 
Dig and possible lost revenues 
due to tax cut initiatives may 
make funding the bill much 
more difficult. 

Members of the negotiation 
team, including NECC English 
professor Priscilla Bellairs, de- 
serve much praise for devoting 
hundreds of hours to a thank- 
less job. Some faculty are an- 
gry with the increased course 
load. Professional staffers are 
upset with how the classifica- 
tion study treats them. 

No one is thrilled with the 
contract, but this process must 
now end. A no vote would not 
only drag down the morale of 
about 2,000 state employees, 
but also hurt everyone else at 
the college. 

We urge everyone at North- 
ern Essex to ratify the contract 
as soon as possible. 
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Should Elian Gonzalez stay 
in the United States? 


Victor Oates, computer web design 
“T feel it’s up to his father. I don’t 
think his family members in Mi- 
ami should step in. They have 
turned this into a media circus, 
and this little boy has no idea 
what’s going on.” 


Amanda Averill, nursing RN 
“Unfortunately, this issue has be- 
come more political. Elian has an 
opportunity for freedom here, al- 
though at age six he should be 
with his father.” 


Bonnie Madigan, nursing LPN 

“T think he’ll have more opportu- 
nities here. The U.S. is more adept 
in taking care of the problems 
that he’ll have later on in his life 
because of the tragedies he’s been 
through” 


Karyn Schneider photos 


Tim White, criminal justice 

“He should stay here. I wouldn’t 
send him back to that country. It‘s 
a no win situation, no matter 
where he goes someone is gonna 
be mad.” 


Stefanie Parks, respiratory therapy 
“I feel he should just stay here. I 
think he’s been traumatized 
enough.” 


Rory Thornhill, criminal justice 

“I think the law should be fol- 
lowed. If that means going back, 
then he should go back.” 
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Cell phones and driving spell trouble 


@ Calling friends 
while in the car is 
dangerous 


he traffic slowed as not one 

or two, but three police cars 

sped with urgency to the 
accident that occurred on Route 
495. Someone’s life had needlessly 
been taken, as the dust settled 
underneath a pile of crumpled 
steel. 

I’m wondering how many lives 
are actually taken on today’s high- 
ways. A couple of reasons for acci- 
dents that come to mind are due 
to cellular phones and fatigue. 
Primarily, people got cellular 
phones for emergencies at first. 

According to a report from the 
National Conference of state legis- 
latures Oct. 19, 1999, surveys indi- 
cate that 85 percent of wireless 
phone owners use them while driv- 
ing to conduct business, to stay in 
touch with loved ones, to call for 
assistance, to report emergencies, 
to convey information about haz- 
ardous road conditions, and to 
report aggressive or drunk driv- 
ers. 

In 1996 alone, cell phone users 
placed 2.8 million calls for emer- 
gency assistance. 

Studies published in the New 
England Journal of Medicine and 
by the National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration have con- 


cluded that cellular phones have 
actually saved lives. 

On the other spectrum, though, 
recent studies correlate drivers use 
of cellular phones with an in- 
creased risk of crash. 

The New England Journal of 
Medicine concluded that the dis- 
traction caused by phone use in 
motor vehicles quadruple the risk 
of collision during a brief period 
of a call, a rate equivalent to the 
impairment caused by legal in- 
toxication. 

The NHTSA similarly concluded 
that cellular phone use while driv- 
ing increased the risks of a crash, 
and that greater numbers of cellu- 
lar phones probably will increase 
the number of crashes. 

We've all been there behind 
the wheel, and all of a sudden this 
urge to call our best friend gets 
the best of us. It’s imperative we 
call to find out what she is doing at 
work right now. 

But wait, I have 300 free min- 
utes to spare with nights, week- 
ends and holidays for free, to use 
up, all for $29.99. 

Before we had a phone practi- 
cally glued to our ears, we actually 
had to pay attention to the guy in 
front of us, to the traffic light that 
was just about to turn red, and we 
were well aware of the guy who 
just cut us off. 

According to an article in Read- 
ers Digest, Michael Kaplan wrote, 
Dr Peter Cohen, an anethesiologist, 
was driving home after a late night 
stint in a Philadelphia operating 
room. stopped at a red light he 
noticed that the car behind him, 
driven by a man talking on his cell 
phone, was not slowing down. 

“T got hit from behind,” the 
doctor remembers. “The guy got 
out and he was still talking.” 

The other concern for highway 
deaths is driving while we are 
tired. What will it take for people 


Faculty praises Top 
Notch Players show 


To the editor, 
I would like to take this opportu- 
nity to publicly praise Jim Murphy, 
Susan Sanders and the Top Notch 
Players for a fabulous production 
of Thornton Wilder’s Our Town. 
My 12-year-old son was fortu- 
nate enough to be cast in one of 
the children’s parts in the play, 
and so I was able to see the devel- 
opment of the theater production 
from tryouts through many re- 
hearsals to the final presentation. 
Jim and Susan worked tirelessly 
with their cast and crew over the 
course of less than two months, to 
produce an outstanding depiction 
of Wilder’s play. Their dedication 
to the NECC students involved, as 
well as to the four children who 
were given the opportunity to par- 


ticipate, deserves much praise and 
respect. We are all that much bet- 
ter off for having people like Jim 
and Susan who go WAY above and 
beyond their work responsibili- 
ties to help our students develop 
in the theater. The final produc- 
tion was fabulous. 

I would especially like to thank, 
as well, the college students who 
participated in the play for the 
kind and sensitive way in which 
they integrated the children into 
their “pack.” My son, Mike, reaped 
unbelievable rewards from the 
experience and I am most grate- 
ful. Again, congratulations for a 
job very well done. You should all 
be very proud of yourselves. 

Professor CJ Crivaro, 
behavioral sciences 


SO, YOURE LIKE 
HE NEW LEADER 
F RussiA? 


Nike Luckenich, anne casero 


to pull over to the side or stop for 
the night when fatigue sets in? 

According to US National High- 
way Traffic Safety Administration, 
driver fatigue causes as many as 
240,000 motor vehicle accidents 
in the United States annually. 

According to the American 
Medical Association 1,500 deaths 
each year are related to drowsy 
drivers. 

Open the windows or blare 
your radio. I know it’s no joke. 
More and more people are being 
killed on our nation’s highways. 

There are inventions out there 
to keep you awake while driving. 
One of these, called S.A.M., is a 
small computerized, electronic 
device that monitors corrective 
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WANTED TED KOPPEL 


TO INTERVIEW Me. 


movement of the steering wheel 
using a magnetic sensor. 

When normal corrective move- 
ments cease, the driver is alerted 
of this attention lapse by a loud 
warning sound that can be heard 
above radios and vehicle noise. 
The alarm is then automatically 
reset. 

There are just too many out- 
side factors that cause accidents. 

If you’re one out of millions 
that now have cell phones and 
need to use them, pull over to the 
side of the road. 

Don’t put yourself as well as 
others in danger. It’s not that im- 
portant to talk while driving. We 
lived before without cell phones, 
and we can survive now. 
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As for being tired, pull over 
take a quick “cat nap.” And if 
you re driving long distances, find 
a hotel for the night. 

Bottom line is, no one should 
die because of a telephone call. 
You can help to keep that rate 
down by being aware of what’s 
going on around you, springing 
into action, and taking preventa- 


tive measures. 


... people got 
cellular phones 
for emergencies 


You don't have to rely on your merits as a top athlete or academic scholar to get up to $23,000 towards your college education. 


Now UPS offers students even greater opportunities for education and success. Through the UPS Earn & Learn Program**, our 
employees receive all the benefits of a part-time job with UPS, along with outstanding education assistance to help pay for col- 
lege expenses, textbooks, fees, and software. Plus up to an additional $8,000 maximum in student loans through ConSern. And, 
it gets even better. Working part-time at UPS means you'll earn $10.50 - $13.50/Hour*, have weekends and holidays off and due 
to rapid e-commerce growth, unprecedented opportunities for advancement. 


ASK ABOUT OUR TUITION SAVE PROGRAM...HAVE MONEY TO SPEND DURING THE SUMMER 
AND MONEY IN THE BANK AT THE END OF SUMMER FOR COLLEGE. 


Call today and find out how we’re driving education home with the UPS Earn & Learn Program. 


978-441-3400 


United Parcel Service 


90 Brick Kiln Rd * Chelmsford (Take Route 3 to exit 29 toward Billerica. 
1/4 mile on left is Brick Kiln Rd., 1/2 mile on right is UPS Employment Building.) 


*Rate includes incentive averaged @ 20 hours 
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www.upsjobs.com 
Equal Opportunity Employer 


Program 


**UPS Earn & Learn Program guidelines apply. 
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The world tries to calm Europe's volcano 


@ The Balkan 
mentally as is-not 
as we wish it to be 


By DAVID F. MANNING 
Guest Contributor 


ebecca West, author and 
R erm who lived in the 

Balkans during the 1930's, 
wrote in her book Black Lamb and 
Grey Falcon (1938), “of English 
persons of humanitarian and re- 
formist disposition often going out 
to the Balkan peninsula to see 
who was in fact ill-treating whom, 
and being by the very nature of 
their perfectionist faith unable to 
accept the horrid hypothesis that 
everyone else was ill-treating ev- 
eryone else, all came back with a 
pet Balkan people established in 
their hearts as suffering and inno- 
cent, eternally the massacre and 
never the massacrer.” 

People from all corners of the 
globe have been consumed with 
frustration by past events in the 
Balkan region for well over 100 
years, a virtual tale of mistrust 
and hatred with no end in sight. 
When Europe’s “iron curtain” 
came crashing down in November 
1989, it appeared to offer a new 
dawn of hope, a new age of peace, 
prosperity and optimism for along 
awaited free-Europe. 

nd less then two years later 

war erupted in Yugoslavia, 
shattering the vision of a new 
world order and casting a dark 
ugly cloud across the European 
continent. When war broke out 
on June 27, 1991 in Slovenia, events 
in the former Yugoslavia were im- 
possible to ignore. 

The Balkans conflict dominated 
the news media and Balkan lead- 
ers became household names 
across the universe with images of 
mas destruction and heart-rending 
scenes of misery. The phrase 
etnicko-ciscenje (ethnic-cleansing) 
has passed from Serbo-Croat into 
English and many other languages 
to capture the brutality in which 
the principle aim was to eradicate 
all trace of alien culture. 

The name Bosnia-Herzegovina, 
and more recently Kosovo, has 
become synonymous with system- 
atic killing, cruelty and human 
suffering on an unprecedented 
scale. The Balkan wars ofthe 1990s 
was in large part due to a mixed 
bag of protracted and unresolved 
ethnic disputes, and a thirst for 
territorial political power and eco- 
nomic gain, primarily for seaport 
and petroleum needs. 

JosipBroz-Titoa Croat-Mont- 
enegrin, and former partisan in 
World War II, ruled Yugoslavia 
with a Stalinist “iron-club” from 
1945 to 1980, creating a state of 
ethnic plurality after purging sev- 
eral thousand hard-line noncon- 
formists in his first two years of 
reign. 

In 1978, Marshal Tito became 
deathly ill, and rising regional lead- 
ers began circling the flag for 
power. 

Tito’s natural ebullience was 
/ gone and during the last two years 


of his life he outlined a plan of 
succession called the “revolving 
executive,” with leaders of each of 
the 12 ethnic groups in Yugoslavia 
serving a turn as the country’s 
President. But Tito hinted early on 
in more ways than one that none 
of those pretenders or any other 
successor could hold a country of 
such bitter regional hate intact. 

And lurking in the bowels of 
Serb nationalism was Slobadan 
Milosevic, just itching to finagle 
his way to power. 

While serving with the UN and 
NATO peacekeeping forces in the 
Balkans and Hungary, I traveled 
extensively throughout many 
multi-ethnic communities from 
Zagreb to Sarajevo, and was con- 
stantly reminded by Bosnians, 
Croatians, and Slovenians that 
Slobadan Milosevic is a calculat- 
ing criminal who has not yet com- 
pleted his deed of ethnic terror. 

We should bear in mind the 
historical event of the great battle 
of Kosovo-Polje when the Turkish 
Ottoman Empire slaughtered 
Prince Lazar’s Serbian Army in 
1389, and hence conquered all of 
Serbia by 1459. This mythological 
time in history ignited the eternal 
flame of revenge and will fester in 
the minds of Serb-nationalists, 
who are many among Yugoslavi- 
ans, that wish for nothing less 
than a single ethnicity. 

Milosevic is a Serb nationalist 
anda dedicated communist driven 
to ultimate power and determined 
to drive a wedge through the 
Balkan independent states to 
achieve his goal for a greater 
Serbia. And in the recent past he’s 
done just that in Kosova, terroriz- 
ing and scattering over 700,000 
Albanians from their homes, mani- 
festing a massive human rights 
injustice of brutal slaughter. 

When Tito the magician died 
in 1980, Milosevic was a 38 year-old 
former banker and party 
apparatchik whose political career 
was just beginning. At the time 
only a few could have predicted 
the massive impact he was going 
to have on Yugoslavia. 

A Kee has long been 

Yugoslavia’s poorest re- 
gion and a desolate part of the 
country, which nobody, not even 
other Yugoslav’s, wanted to visit, 
and it’s where Tito’s accommodat- 
ing state collapsed. 

The Titoist diet of “brother- 
hood and unity” reigned through- 
out Yugoslavia for over 40 years, 
and since 1989 Milosevic has 
struggled to crack this multi-ethnic 
utopia with much measurable 
success to date. 

It’s important to note that it is 
internal rife and war that keeps 
him in power, for without a na- 
tional struggle from within he 
would never capture a mandate 
with the Serbian people. 

Prior to the bombing cessation, 
I traveled on assignment to Prague, 
the Czech-Republic, and Budapest 
and Egar, Hungary, the new kids 
on the NATO block, to encapsulate 
a cross culture consensus on the 
international community’s in- 
volvement in Kosovo. 

I began my consensus collec- 


tion in Prague with a group of 
political science students from the 
Charles University. When asked 
their view on the Kosova crises, 
they said they were totally ap- 
palled with the ethnic slaughter 
and rousting of the Albanians, and 
that NATO or someone must do 
something to stop the madness, 
but rather at the peace table. 

They wished, as we all did, that 
there were other alternatives to 
bombing, thus avoiding the collat- 
eral damage and slaughter to in- 
nocent people along the way. Any 
war in Europe is simply too close 
to home, they said. What’s fresh in 
the Czech people’s mind are the 
days leading up to Prague-Spring 
in 1967, when the people of 
Czechoslovakia rallied in Prague’s 
old-town square for freedom and 
open-democracy. 

i 1968 came the Russian in 

vasion. The Soviet leadership 
launched tanks and armed troops 
to Prague to embrace socialist 
oppression, drawing massive blood 
on the streets. 

Later that same day at an open 
cafe, I met with a group of medical 
students from Athens, Greece. 
They strongly echoed their oppo- 
sition to NATO’s bombing of Serbia 
and said NATO’s airstrike only 
perpetuates an already fuming 
situation, giving the Serb leader- 
ship an open corridor for victory. 
The bombing would eventually 
bring Milosevic to capitulation, 
but it won’t win the peace or solve 
the Balkan ills, they said. A Rus- 
sian exporter from Moscow said 
his government felt like 
chopped-liver and reduced for not 
been given a key roll in the deci- 
sion making process for conflict 
resolution. 

Moreover, he said, NATO had 
no business attacking Serbia with- 
out a UN peace council resolution; 
but he knew full well that Russia 
and China would have vetoed any 
armed invasion. Professor Zdenek 
Zboril from Prague’s Charles Uni- 
versity shared with me his philo- 
sophical views on Balkan affairs 
and said that before and after Tito, 
Kosovo had long been a Balkan 
flash point. 

Perhaps the Clinton adminis- 
tration and NATO took on this war 
without fully understanding 
Balkan history or the long term 
political ramifications facing any 
occupying force in that region. 
Prior to the 20" century, the Turk- 
ish and Hapsburg empires went 
down that road of aggravated at- 
trition over several hundred years 
and both tragically failed to rule 
ethnic plurality. In World War IL, 
the Nazis tried in vain to fight 
their way through the Balkans 
and failed miserably, unable to 
penetrate the veracious mountain 
terrain and the civil war around 
them. Yugoslavians were killing 
Yugoslavians and the Germans 
knew they weren’t doing that kill- 
ing. 

In between the World Wars, 
was the birth of the first Yugosla- 
via, a kingdom ruled from Belgrade 
by the Serbian royal family. This 
period in Yugoslavian history was 
an excruciating ethnic identity 


HOPEFULLY THINGS 
WILL SETTLE DOWN 
NOW THAT THE LITLE 

FELLAS ON A 
PLANE TO CUBA... 


crises that resulted in the 1934 
assassination of Yugoslavia’s dic- 
tator King Alexander in France. 
The first Yugoslavia was destined 
for doom by early 1941, thanks to 
outside intervention. 

The Yugoslav unification of 
December 1918 was a shotgun 
wedding; the honeymoon was as 
short as the hangover was long. It 
took a single gunshot fired by a 
Serb extremist in Sarajevo, killing 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir 
to the Hapsburg throne, on June 
28, 1914 to precipitate the slide to 
World War I. 

However, the Archduke was 
tempting fate that day in Sarajevo, 
for June 28 is Saint-Vitus day, the 
anniversary of the great battle of 
Kosova-Polje; so much for 
political-counsel of the day. The 
professor said jokingly that NATO 
would have been better off drop- 
ping U.S. dollar bills rather than 
bombs because the Serbs and the 
Kosovo Liberation Army (KLA) 
would have just wiped each other 
out, perhaps solving the crises. 

The Czech people across the 
divide believe that something has 
gone terribly wrong in Serbia and 
wish for immediate resolve to the 
bloodshed. There are no easy an- 
swers for long term peace in the 
Balkans, but the Czech people long 
to wake up one morning to smell 
the roses of a _ successful 
free-market economy in a free 
Europe without war in their 
neck-of-the-woods. 

Hungary, on the other hand, 
had a deeper involvement in the 
crises due to 300,000 ethnic Hun- 
garians living in Vojvodina (the 
Sandzak province), just south of 
the Serbian-Hungarian border. 

Mr. Tomas Bauer, minister of 
Hungarian parliament, told me in 
Budapest that the Kosovo conflict 
puts his government in an ex- 
tremely awkward position with 
little room for political maneuver. 
He said we're in this war for the 
ride, whether we like it or not. 

Hungary is neither north nor 
south Slav and has no political or 
cultural ties with the Balkans, 
apart from being a border neigh- 
bor with Serbia. The Hungarians 
enjoy their free-market economy, 
luring in big foreign investments 
with an astounding 3.5 percent 
GDP steady growth. Political in- 
stability with their south-Slav 
neighbors is not on the national 


agenda, at least for the sake of the 
Hungarians living to the south. 

Mr. Miklos SuLosed, professor 
of political affairs from the Cen- 
tral European University in 
Budapest, said that regardless 
whether or not the Serb leader- 
ship backs down, NATO has sim- 
ply missed the free-kick shot. 
NATO’s surgical strike bombing 
was non-productive because it al- 
lowed the Serbs to mass and me- 
thodically cleanse the ethnic Alba- 
nian communities. 

his, however, should not 

have come to anyone’s sur- 
prise because it was the hand 
Milosevic dealt at Rambouillet, 
making his intentions clear all 
along that he was ready for a fight. 
In the end, when the Kosovars 
return home, it will be the United 
States and Europe forking the bill 
for the internal security and re- 
construction of Yugoslavia. 

The vision of hindsight is a 
wonderful thing, and if only one 
could recourse and right 
yesterday’s wrongs. But what’s 
done is done; we’ve got ourselves 
in this mess for the long haul. And 
if we allow Milosevic to remain in 
power, then perhaps stabilizing 
the Balkan region will mean a 
much higher and protracted level 
of international commitment, the 
professor said. 

While sipping coffee in a 
Budapest cafe, I overheard a group 
of university students from 
Belgrade conversing in English and 
Serbo-Croat. I went over to their 
table and asked if they would like 
to share some thoughts on Kosovo; 
they all looked at me as if I we’re 
dropping the bombs on their 
homeland. 

fter a few seconds of star 

ing and contemplating, 
one of them asked me to pull up a 
chair and I did. Amala, the spokes- 
person, looked stern and said you 
Americans seem to believe the 
Serbian people are conditioned to 
influence change in our 
government’s policy, which we 
have no control. Bombing us isn’t ~ 
going solve the political mayhem 
imbedded deep in the Serbian gov- 
ernment. You and your NATO part- 
ners don’t get it! We have a cruel 
dictator at large that nobody re- 
ally likes. 

Milosevic is a criminal and a 
corrupt politician of the worst 


continued on page 5 
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The Balkans: where conflict is normal 


@ continued from page 4 


kind. Ifyou want to do something meaning- 
ful, for Jesus sake, just kill him; you would 
be doing us alla big favor. Later that evening 
I met with a Serbian business entrepreneur 
named Lonja who had lost his sunglasses 
factory in Novi-Sad from NATO bombs. 

| Repeat’ he wasn’t in the best 

of mood to speak with me, but did 
share a few bold comments. He angrily 
asked me who was going to apologize to the 
Serbian people for the destruction of his 
country and pay retribution for his busi- 
ness loss of nearly two million dollars. All 
for a corrupt band of uncivilized thugs who 
terrorize and refuse to pay their local taxes 
and utility bills; if you only understood the 
Albanian mentality. I wish the United States 
would take in a few million Albanians and 
then you would understand why we’re so 
bitter towards these people. 

I wondered how many more of his coun- 
trymen felt the same. Lonja’s perception 
that all Albanians are corrupt and mischie- 
vous is through the lens which Serbs view 
an entire alien culture guilty of mischief, 
when in fact only a small percentage of the 
ethnic Albanians were, and still are, guilty 
of wrongdoing. 

The truth is that Serbia’s claim to Kosovo 
has always been irreconcilable, due to the 
Albanian majority of the province popula- 
tion; hence the past brutalities of Yugoslav 
rule in Kosovo. In order to ensure an even 
playing-field, Tito emancipated the Kosovar 
Albanians, and the ethnic Hungarians in 
Vojvodina, giving them full autonomy at 
the expense of the Serbs and the Serb 
national agenda. 

It’s unfortunate that Tito failed to ac- 
commiodate the Serbs to this new order. 
And it’s ironic indeed that the media war 
and the way in which the flames of ethnic 
hatred were deliberately fanned over many 
years that led to war in the Balkans, not 
inherent animosity between the country’s 
peoples. The Balkan state-of-affairs is con- 
flict in nature, and it’s Balkan tension that 
solidifies the national chemistry and bal- 
ance of regional power. 

No outside power is going to eradicate 
this national behavior, short of installing a 
puppet government and committing large 
numbers of occupying forces for a long 
time. With mounting civil unrest in Serbia 
and a $5 million bounty out for Milosevic, 
it won't be long before the moving vans pull 
up along side Belgrade’s white house, but 
neither will it be long before another 
nationalist-dictator steps in. 

he revised Rambouillet peace accord 

includes upward of 20,000 NATO-led 
implementation force to divide in sectors 
throughout Kosovo and the withdrawal of 
all Serb forces from their own turf. Here 
again, we've created another Balkan front 
with two fingers plugged in the dyke, one in 
Bosnia and now one in Kosovo. The NATO 
led forces will be in the crossfire while 
trying to keep the peace and play protector- 
ate for two bitter ethnic mobs running 
amok. 

The Serbs and the Albanians will re- 
venge one another for years to come. The 14 
Serb farmers ambushed and murdered by 
Albanian militants while working their 
crops near Pristina in July was just the 
beginning. Prior to the bombing halt, the 
Kosovar refugees put the blame squarely on 
the Serbs for their plight. 

Today, as the refugees return to their 
devastated homes, the blame and hatred 
shifts to both the NATO community and the 


a me cers 


Serbs. The Albanians believe they were once 
again persecuted for being Muslim. 

While passing through Vienna, Austria, 
I met up with a group of refugees returning 
from Macedonia. Their nightmare was not 
only were they beaten and dehumanized by 
the Serb police on the way out of Kosovo, 
they were kicked and beaten by Macedonian 
police at the refugee camps. All because 
they're non Christian-Orthodox and are 
looked upon as a den-of-inequity. 

One of the refugees from Pristina wit- 
nessed his grandfather’s execution because 
he didn’t move fast enough when ordered 
to leave his home. A new generation of hate 
has emerged, and the victims of this war 
will never forget who murdered and hu- 
miliated their friends and relatives along 
the path of destruction. Balkan tyranny by 


nature is a mad-tiger chasing its own tail. 
We must see the Balkan mentality as it is, 
not as we wish it to be, and there are no easy 
solutions for internal conflict resolve. At 
the end of the day, the best the interna- 
tional community can really do is to create 
viable economic and political conditions 
that would enable all Balkan’s people to 
heal and live among themselves. If that’s at 
all possible! 
A Rebecca West said, “It’s difficult to 
see the trees from the Balkan forest 
to distinguish who in fact is ill treating 
whom.” It’s said the past is prologue, but on 
the threshold of the 21st century, the free 
civilized world, and especially an integrated 
and unionized Europe, cannot and should 
not tolerate any humanitarian catastrophe 
in its midst. 


Your textbooks have 
their highest resale value 
during finals week. 


And it’s the Europeans who should take 
full responsibility for the policing and re- 
construction of the former and present 
Yugoslavia. 

Today, most of Europe enjoys the best of 
economic times, with an average annual 
5.5 percent GDP steady growth generating 
healthy cash reserves with moderate low 
inflation and unemployment. Europe can 
afford to fend for itself. 

The new millennium is near, the Mar- 
shal plan proved extraordinary, and the 
cold war is long over. 

It’s time the United States take a back 
seat to Europe’s affairs and empower the 
European community to take the ball for its 
own collective security, both politically and 
monetarily, least we not forget our own 
nation’s ills. 


Drop by during finals and 
get the most bucks for 
your books! 
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Dreaming about 
a world without 
violence 


By LUKE PERKINS 
Photography Editor 


G6 Dare to dream” is the slogan 
of victim’s rights week this 
year. Student Health Services 

recognized victims of violence re- 

cently by hosting the Greater 

Haverhill Clothesline Project, 

which was on display in the 

Lawrence Atrium. 

This event has taken place at 
NECC for the past four years. Sev- 
eral victims’ rights organizations 
of the greater Lawrence area were 
represented along side the Clothes- 
line Project. 

The Clothesline project is an 
international movement, which 
began in 1990 bya group ofwomen 
in Hyannis. Victims of violence 
paint scenes on t-shirts to com- 
memorate family members who 
have died as a result of domestic 
abuse. It serves as a healing tool 
for those who are survivors of 
violence and friends and family of 
those killed through violence. 

As of now there are over 40,000 
people who have created t-shirts 
that tell their story, and the project 
continues to grow. The members 
of the Haverhill Teen Pregnancy 
Coalition began the Greater 
Haverhill branch of the Clothes- 
line Project in 1993. 

The t-shirts were displayed on 
clotheslines along the sides and 
between the trees of the Atrium. 
Each shirt told a different story. 
One t-shirt that looked like it would 
fit a small boy talked about how 
his dad was abusive before, but 
now he is getting help and every- 
thing is going to be all right. 

Several others told rape stories 
and showed the anger the victims 
felt towards their attackers. 

“I feel it’s important to let them 
know what’s out there,” said 
Donna Montalbano, assistant co- 
ordinator of student health ser- 
vices, who also organized the 
event. 

Among the many organizations 
there was the Women’s Resource 
Center of Lawrence which pro- 
vides support for victims of do- 
mestic violence and sexual assault. 

A 24-hour hotline (1-800-400- 
4700) is available for anyone need- 
ing help. 

Also present was the greater 
Lawrence YWCA’s domestic vio- 
lence program. This program pro- 
vides help to people who are look- 
ing for support or need help leav- 
ing a violent relationship. 

“Many of the people who call 
here say, ‘Where can I go? I would 
never have enough for first and 
last months rent’ and we help 
them finda place to go,” said Anna 
Rossi, program director of the 
domestic violence program. 

They also educate students in 
Lawrence about safe dating, and 
how to avoid dangerous relation- 
ships. 

The Diversity Women’s Center, 
a branch of the counseling center, 
was also represented. It provides 
students with resources to help 
determine if they’re in a safe rela- 
tionship. 


@ More spring 
speakers coming to 
Lawrence campus 
By KARYN SCHNEIDER 


Features editor 


en Special Agent Gregg 
Nevano walked into the 
room, everyone fell toa 


hush. 

The neatly dressed agent with 
a gold badge on his belt mesmer- 
ized at least 40 criminal justice 
students packed into room 144 at 
the Lawrence campus. He dis- 
cussed citizenship, naturalization 
and immigration. 

He walked around confidently 
showing students how finger- 
prints were taken and how false 
ID’s were made. He showed how 
technology has changed and how 
a “green card” is no longer green, 
but white. Computers read them 
now and they contain personal 
information as wellas fingerprints. 

As the students listened Nevano 
asked questions about the differ- 


ences between residents and im- 
migrants. He explained that an F1 
visa allows someone to come into 
the country for a limited period of 
time. 

For one hour he entertained, 
impressed, and helped these stu- 
dents understand just one part of 
the criminal justice system and 
what may someday be a part of 
their work world. 

“Nevano is part of a program 
called “the guest speaker series,” 
said Matty Martinez, criminal jus- 
tice club president. 

Two to three guest speakers 
come in a semester in whatever 
field the students want to learn 
more about. Martinez contacts the 
head of that department and then 
they send someone down to speak 
at the school. 

Besides The INS office where 
Nevano works, there have also 
been people from child support 
law enforcement, and the head of 
the domestic violence unit. 

On May 5, there will be a law 
and rescue exhibition which will 
include canine dog units, crime 
labs, swat team, diving team and 


Special agent captivates CJ students 


Karyn Schneider photo 


IT WORKS LIKE THIS: Special agent Gregg Nevano. 


more. It will be held in the 
Lawrence Atrium and in the park- 
ing lot of the Lawrence campus 
from 10 a.m.- 2 p.m. All are en- 
couraged to attend. 

“Because of the guest speaker 


series | have met some of the most 
interesting and ‘the best of what 
they do’ in their field people,” 
Martinez said. “This is why I love 
criminal justice and why it is my 
field of choice.” 


State, union settle contract, classification 


continued from page 1 
Materials Evaluation portion of 


the total evaluation accounts for 
25 percent of the evaluation. Un- 
der the new agreement, this por- 
tion will only account for 15 per- 
cent. 

Course materials are the heart 
and soul of course content and 
again, as in the Personnel File, 
judgment can be subjective, 
LeBlanc said. 

Should a tenured unit member 
receive an unsatisfactory 
evaluation, the member must 
participate in a professional de- 


COUNSELORS 


Are you looking to take 
on a role where you can 
make a positive difference 
in young lives? 


Northeast Diversion, an innovative 
youth and family continuum provid: 
ing residential care, programming, 
tracking, parent partnering, and 
intensive case management, has 
several openings for counselors. 


Direct Care Counselors 
Supervision of residents during daily 
routine, counseling, role modeling 
respect and responsibilities 


Awake Overnight Counselors 


Supervision of all residents during 
overnight hours, hourly bed checks, 
wake-ups, supervision of morning 
routine 


Students seeking employment in 
the field of Human Services 
or Healthcare preferred. Excellent 
benefits including quality supervi- 
sion, training with college credit 
and tuition Cesare FT. 


Send resume lo: George Bell, 
Northeast Diversion, 

230 Liberty Street, 
Haverhill, MA 
01830; Fax: 
(978) 374-4324, 
EOE/AA 


M a sssia‘ch us et t's 


NOR EE 


velopment plan during the follow- 
ing academic year. The plan will 
be created by the member’s imme- 
diate supervisor, with advisory 
input from a Post Tenure Review 
Professional Development Plan 
Committee and subject to the ap- 
proval of the chief academic of- 
ficer. 

The member can grieve the 
evaluation in years one and two of 
the process. 

“It is crucial to bring this to a 
vote as quickly as possible if we 
want to see quick funding of this 
contract,” LeBlanc said. 


Dance program set for 


@ continued from page 1 
in particular — Elizabeth Proctor. 
Abigail had worked for Eliza- 
beth as a maid, and had an affair 
with Elizabeth’s husband, John. 
Elizabeth found out and dismissed 
her. Abigail, now desiring John for 
herself, accuses Elizabeth of 
withcraft. 
As many, including Elizabeth 
are arrested, John Proctor joins 


AIM HIGH 


Sometimes reaching your goals seems like an impossible task. 
In the Air Force you'll get the tools you need to reach any goal 
you set. We'll help get you there by: 


You can earn up to $9,000 enlistment bonus, if you qualify. So, 
if you're between the ages of 17-27 — call 1-800-423 -USAF 
for an information packet, or visit 


St > the Air Base at www.airforce.com 


The contract stipulates that no 
new provisions can be enforced 
until the legislature funds the 
agreement. | 

“Changes in full-time faculty 
workload and the post-tenure re- 
view process included in the 1999- 
2002 agreement shall be imple- 
mented in the semester following 
the appropriation of funds suffi- 
cient for full payment of the incre- 
mental cost items included in the 
agreement,” the proposed contract 
says. 

“Tn the event the governor does 
not recommend to the legislature 


with other sensible townsmen and 
try to stop the outrages. John is 
charged and imprisoned. He is 
faced with a choice: he may live, 
but only by swearing to a lie, or he 
goes to his death, because he re- 
fuses to deny the truth. 

John makes the second choice. 
The Crucible then stands forth as 
an eloquent statement of the free 
man’s courageous choice to be 


Set your goals high. 


We'll help get you there. 


¢ providing education opportunities with tuition assistance 
¢ establishing leadership skills for a promising future 
® preparing you for a career in life 


to fully appropriate the incremen- 
tal cost items, or the legislature 
fails to approve the full appropria- 
tion, or the full appropriation is 
not enacted into law, the parties 
shall re-open negotiations on the 
economic provisions of the 1999- 
2002 agreement.” 


“It will pass,” LeBlanc said about 
the contract being ratified. “It 
won't be a close call. It will pass 
because it is the only choice we 
have. We can vote with its $51 
million, or we can reject and wait 
for another two years.” 


weekend 


true to himself: despite the mass 
pressures which would have him 
bow down in conformity. 

The performance will also in- 
clude the Newburyport High 
School Dancers performing to 
Britney Spears’ “Crazy,” choreo- 
graphed by student Andrea Beaton. 
Other Still Point numbers will in- 
clude jazz, gospel, and blues. 

Students dancers include: Tara 
Agostino and Chris Dore of 
Amesbury; Lindsay Merrill of 
Beverly; Jeanna Barnes and Rich 
Cronin of Bradford; Andrea Beaton 
of Byfield; Shannon McLean of 
Derry; Beth Dager of Hampstead; 
Annette Catapano, Hiromi Kimura 
and Michelle Michitson of 
Haverhill; Nathan Brooks, Leidis 
Gomez, Edara Johnson, Quity Mor- 
gan and Jessica Santos of Lawrence; 
Kelly McCarthy of Methuen; Cathy 
D’Annolfo of Middleton; Mindy 
Lafasse of Newbury; and Nina 
Mannion of North Andover. 

All performances will be held 
at 8 p.m. in the Sport & Fitness 
Center on the college’s Haverhill 
campus. Tickets, which are avail- 
able at the door, are $7 ($5 for 
students and seniors). 
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Student nominated for national award 


@ Marcie Defeo honored 
for her work in co-op 
education 


arcie DeFeo of Bradford, a liberal 
M arts major at Northern Essex Com 

munity College, has been nomi- 
nated for the 1999-2000 Two Year College 
Cooperative Education/Internship Student 
Achievement Award. 

The national award recognizes outstand- 
ing performance and achievement in a co- 
operative education position. 

DeFeo has spent the semester working 
as a production assistant at WMUR TV in 
Manchester, N.H. 

“Marcie has excelled at every opportu- 
nity that WMUR had provided her,” said 
Peter McKay, WMUR Director/Internship 
Coordinator. “She is highly motivated and 
she quickly demonstrated that her ability 
was well beyond that which we expected.” 


Marcie is one of those students who will 
be in demand by employees,” said Rose 
Dittmer, NECC Assistant Dean for Career 
Development, who made the nomination. 
“She is multi-tasked, mature, competent, 
articulate, dependable and dedicated. Her 
attitude and abilities recently earned her 
the opportunity to work with Fox News 
during their coverage of the New Hamp- 
shire Presidential campaign.” 

DeFeo participates in several extra cur- 
ricular activities at NECC including the 
college’s Presidential Ambassador and Stu- 
dent Leadership Development Programs, 
and has been recognized with an English 
Department Writing Award. She currently 
works at Haverhill Day Care Center and 
volunteers at Haverhill Community Televi- 
sion. After graduation from Northern Essex, 
DeFeo plans to transfer to Emerson College. 

The Cooperative Education/Internship 
award, which comes from the national Co- 
operative Education Association, includes a 
$500 scholarship. 


File photo 
GOOD JOB: Marcie Defeo 


Walk for Hunger: your help makes a difference 


By JEFF SHEA 
Staff Reporter 


walk for hunger. This year the Walk for 

Hunger in Boston is set for Sunday, May 
7. The walk starts and finishes in Boston 
Common. On the 20 mile route there are 
nine checkpoints where a thirsty walker 
can get a refreshing drink. 

At each checkpoint a bus is available for 
people who can’t go on anymore. The bus 


I t’s that time of year again when people 


returns them to the Common. During the 
walk there are also 12 entertainment spots 
for people to relax and rest. 

Registration is between 7-9 a.m. Then 
the walk begins. The walk is on rain or 
shine. To get in touch with Project Bread for 
your free walking papers or any questions 
you have, call (617) 723-5000 or go to their 
web sight at www.projectbread.org. 

Project Bread is aiming to raise money 
for people who need money for food. This 
applies to families with no money, elderly 


people who can’t get around and the dis- 
abled. 

The Walk For Hunger has been a tradi- 
tion in Boston since 1969 and is one of the 
oldest fund-raisers of its kind today. Collect 
a lot or a little it doesn’t matter because 
everything helps out. Getting to the walk is 
easy. Take the T -line because it’s free ride 
between 6-9 a.m. All you have to do is show 
the registration card. To call the station for 
a schedule and parking, call (617)222-3200 
or go to the web site www.mbta.com. 


Take two stepsto 
continue your education. 


Sign up for Joint Admissions. 
Participate in Link-to-Lowell. 


New childcare 
program to begin 
in September 


Ss part of its General Studies Program, 

Northern Essex Community College is 
now offering a School Age Child Care pro- 
gram option. The new program, which is 
designed to meet the increasing need for 
qualified providers of school age child care, 
is the first of its kind in the state. 

“This is a rapidly growing field and the 
program will help meet the need for trained 
providers” said Judith Tye, NECC Early 
Childhood Program Coordinator. 

The two-year associate degree program 
at Northern Essex is designed to provide 
training and education for those who pro- 
vide care for school age children, primarily 
between the ages of 6 and 12. 

The program will include general stud- 
ies core courses as well as four new school 
age child care courses developed at NECC. 
The courses include Curriculum, Family 
and Community Systems, Administration 
and Supervision, and a Practicum where 
students will be placed in existing commu- 
nity programs. 

The program will also meet the NECC 
mission of providing students with em- 
ployable skills while helping to raise the 
standard of care provided to school age 
children. “Students of the new program 
will gain the skills needed to work in 
existing school age programs and/or open 
their own centers,” said Tye. 

The program will be offered during the 
fall semester at NECC, which begins in 
September. 


Link-to-Lowell will help you transfer to UMass Lowell 
by connecting you to University students, taculty, 
and activities. 


See your transfer counselor for more 
information or call Link-to-Lowell at 
UMass Lowell: 978-934-3931 or 1-800-410-4607 
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Worip Briers 


Mapauche Indians 
seize EU office in Chile 


ANTIAGO, Chile (AP) - A group of 

Mapuche Indians protesting the deten- 
tion of some colleagues seized the Euro- 
pean Union offices here for six hours Satur- 
day. 

Police said 12 Mapuches used a ladder to 
climb a wall of the residence in eastern 
Santiago housing the European delegation. 
A spokesman for the occupiers, Cristian 
Melillan, said the action was not aimed at 
the EU. 

“We have nothing against the European 
Union. We just want to call international 
attention to our problem,” Melillan said, 
speaking through a fence as the group 
remained in the garden of the residence. 

The group was demanding the release of 
several colleagues detained in southern 
Chile after they invaded a farm. After around 
six hours, the seizure ended with the pro- 
testers leaving the offices after being as- 
sured police would take no reprisals. None 
was arrested. 

There are around 1.2 million Mapuches 
in Chiie, living mostly in the south of the 
country. In recent months, a protest move- 
ment has grown among the Mapuches, 
with some radical groups invading farms 
owned by large timber companies. Native 
leaders say their movement is aimed at 
recovering land that belonged to their an- 
cestors. 


Lithuanian Catholic 
Church issues apology 


ILNIUS, Lithuania (AP)-Lithuania’s 

Catholic Church issued an official apol- 
ogy for not doing enough to prevent the 
massacre of some 220,000 Jews during the 
1941-44 Nazi occupation. 

“We are sorry the church did not show 
enough resistance in times when national- 
ist egoism was overtaking the values of the 
Bible,” said the statement, signed by 
Lithuanian Archbishop Sigitas Tamkevicius. 

“The memory of the church is depressed 
by the violence and hate that was used,” the 
two-page document said. 

More than 90 percent of Lithuania’s 
Jewish community - one of Europe’s largest 
- perished during Nazi rule in this predomi- 
nantly Catholic nation. Killings were or- 
dered by the German occupiers, but were 
often carried out by Lithuanian collabora- 
tors. 

Friday’s statement alluded to collabora- 
tors and those who stood by as the killings 
occurred, saying “some of the church’s 
children were short of love to Jews and 
short of willingness to influence Nazi col- 
laborators.” 

During a visit to Israel last month, Pope 
John Paul II said the Catholic Church was 
“deeply saddened” by Christian persecu- 
tion of Jews through the centuries. But he 
stopped short of the apology many Jews 
were hoping for. 

Since independence from Moscow in 
1991, Lithuania has come under fire for not 
doing enough to face its Nazi past. Several 
Nazi war crimes trials, which began and 
were then halted, have also focused atten- 
tion on the issue. 

Earlier this year, the Lithuanian Catho- 
lic Church also apologized for the collabo- 
ration of some of its clergy with Soviet 
secret police, the KGB, during 50 years of 
rule by Moscow. 


We love your news tips. 
Call our newsline 
at ext. 3640 
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Going back to Vietnam 


® Making sense of the 
nation’s collapse 


By TINI TRAN 


Associated Press Writer 


ANOI, Vietnam (AP)-The crescendo 
H: bomb sirens. The frantic crush 

outside the gates of the U.S. Em- 
bassy. The jostling to board a chopper. The 
smell of fear and sweat and sorrow in the 
cramped hold of a U.S. Navy ship. 

Vivid fragments of memory that I still 
keep close. 

When my family left Vietnam, I was a 
child of 3 1/2 . I have virtually no memories 
of living here, but the terror of leaving 
imprinted itself forever. 

We escaped from Saigon on April 29, 
1975 - the day before communist troops 
barreled through the gates of the Presiden- 
tial Palace to accept the surrender of U.S.- 
backed South Vietnam. 

We fled during the final, tortured hours 
of a nation facing defeat, the bitter ending 
to a grievous war. 

Twenty-five years later, I have come back 
to a reunited Vietnam as a reporter for The 
Associated Press - the first Viet kieu, or 
overseas Vietnamese, allowed to join the 
resident foreign press corps. 

And I find that my old memories are 
giving way to new impressions, for the 
child who left a country at war has returned 
to discover the rebirth of a nation at peace. 

In the twilight, the neon signs that light 
up the warren of streets in Hanoi’s Old 
Quarter cast a warm glow on the eager 
young faces that race by on their Honda 
motorbikes past shops selling Levi’s and 
Calvin Klein, Madonna and Santana, Nokia 
and Motorola. 

In the distance, glassy high-rises are 
beginning to build up the flat skyline. Luxury 
hotels and new restaurants seem to open 
every other week. 

From a streetside coffee shop, I can hear 
the honking motorbikes and rattling bi- 
cycles converging a screeching tangle. The 
energy is palpable. 

This is the new Vietnam. More than half 
of the population was born since the end of 
the war. Saigon has long since been re- 
named Ho Chi Minh City. Though 3 million 
Vietnamese lives were lost in the conflict, 
and though people still recall the collectiv- 
ized farming and other repressive controls 
that followed, the war itself is now a chap- 
ter in high school history class. 

When I recount tales of my new life here, 
my parents back in Texas shake their heads 
in wonder and disbelief. This is nothing like 
the Vietnam that they knew, and hated to 
leave. 

My father felt we had no other choice. He 
was an Army physician and a small-town 
politician in the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment; my mother worked for the U.S. Agency 
for International Development. Most likely, 
they would have been marked as traitors by 
the victorious communists and sent to back- 
breaking labor in a re-education camp. 

They walked away from home, family 
and country, carrying nothing more than 
two small bags loaded with school diplo- 
mas and baby formula for their three small 
children. 

The final day was nothing more than 
luck. The city had called a curfew that 
morning. We risked it anyway, my father 
painting a red cross on a white sheet as our 
cover. Halfway to the U.S. Embassy, our car 
sputtered out of gas, most of it having been 
siphoned off by thieves in the night. Desper- 
ate, my father coaxed a gallon from another 
driver, using up nearly all our money. As it 


turned out, South Vietnam’s piasters would 
be worthless within hours anyway. 

Shoving through the crowds surround- 
ing the embassy, we made it in through a 
back entrance. I remember crouching un- 
der the stone benches of the embassy’s 
small courtyard when the bomb sirens went 
off. 

A helicopter flew us to a U.S. Navy ship 
in the South China Sea, where we huddled 
with thousands of others in the darkened 
hold. The sound of weeping, the rank smell 
of sweat and my own gnawing fear remain 
with me today. 

We ended up in rural Alabama, spon- 
sored by a tiny farm town, Millry, that was 
in search of a doctor. In time we moved on, 
and I grew up in Mississippi and Texas, 
developing a taste for fried chicken and 
grits. 1 spent my childhood at Sunday school 
picnics and Girl Scout camping trips. 

Not wanting to be an outsider, I consid- 
ered myself All-American - only to have my 
parents emphasize that I was not Ameri- 
can, but instead a Vietnamese living in 
America. 

They always clung to our identity cultur- 
ally, but, perhaps because it was too pain- 
ful, they never really talked about why we 
left Vietnam. Growing up in the United 
States, my only understanding of the Viet- 
nam War came from school books and 
movies like “Platoon” and “Apocalypse 
Now.” 

Still, as I finished school and then be- 
came a reporter, I never lost the longing to 
understand what we left behind that day in 
1975. 


AP Photo/Jacqueline Larma 
MIDDLE EAST VISIT: Chinese President Jiang Zemin, center, is guided by a 
Muslim cleric as he tours the Al-Aqsa mosque compound, with the Dome of the 
Rock seen in background, in Jerusalem's Old City Sunday, April 16, 2000. Jiang 
toured holy sites of Islam, Judaism and Christianity on the fourth day of a six- 
day official visit to the region. 


These days, slim rays of morning sun 
dance through the weeping willows sur- 
rounding Hoan Kiem Lake, the symbolic 
heart of Hanoi, as I watch old people grace- 
fully bend to their tai chi exercises and 
country women pedal into the city hauling 
flowers and produce for sale. 

Since my return last year to Vietnam - to 
Hanoi, where foreign journalists must live 
- [have come to love the beautiful tree-lined 
avenues, the historic, mellow. ambiance 
and the colonial architecture that make 
this city distinctive. 

I have come at an interesting time. Viet- 
nam, officially communist, it is at a cross- 
roads economically, politically and socially. 
As a foreign observer, I have a front-row 
seat to the decision-making that will shape 
the country’s course for the next century. 

On a personal level, it is the fulfillment 
of a dream. 

It was with some trepidation and a 
puzzled anxiety that my parents finally 
gave me their blessing to come. It was my 
grandmother, happiest when surrounded 
by her 11 children and 30-plus grandchil- 
dren, who plaintively asked the question 
my relatives were all thinking: 

Why would you want to go back? 

We risked so much to come here, she 
said. There is nothing there for you. 

But she was wrong. I came back because 
Vietnam is the other half of my life. I came 
back because there is everything here for 
me: 

A new country to discover. 

A culture to reclaim. 

A child’s memory to put to rest. 
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Man finishes college 50 years late 


@ Finds the scene 
has not changed 


much since since 


1947 


By DAVID TIRRELL- 
WYSOCKI 


Associated Press Writer 


ENNIKER, N.H. (AP)-Don’t 
He: for the 
grandchildren’s school 


work on Donald Knapton’s refrig- 
erator. Their papers had to go so 
grandpa could show off his own. 
Knapton, 71, is in the New En- 
gland College class of 2000, gradu- 
ating with a degree in business 
administration - 50 years, eight 
children, 20 grandchildren and six 
great-grandchildren later than he 
had planned. 
~ Knapton, of Hillsboro, enrolled 
in 1947 in a three-year program. 
He planned to graduate in 1950, 
but it didn’t work out that way. 
“T didn’t have the desire to 
study,” Knapton says. “I ran out of 
money and [really wasn't apply- 
ing myself, so I said, ‘Tl as ‘out 
and go to work someplace.”” 
Z -“Someplace” ‘included et 
- about all the mills in the Hillsboro 
area; insurance, real esta and 


land development companies; and 
a resort in Barbados. 

But Knapton says something 
was missing, even with a lifetime 
of experience in business and pub- 
lic service, including decades as 
town clerk, tax collector and school 
moderator in Hillsboro, where he 
still is a selectman. 

For years, he went to Harvard- 
Dartmouth football games, rub- 
bing elbows with Ivy League friends 
and business associates. 

“I felt like I was just.playing 
along,” he says. “I always felt that 
I shortchanged myself, not on a 
monetary basis, but just for the 
lack of having a degree.” 

So, in 1998, he went back to 
NEC. 

He spoke of his two years of 
study over a cheeseburger in the 
student lounge during a recent 
break between classes. Classmates 
young enough to be his grandchil- 
dren ate lunch nearby. 

But Knapton doesn’t see much 
difference between his classmates 
in 1947 and today. 

“If I was their age, I could pal 
around with anyone in here, the 
same as we.did in 1947-48,” he 
says. 

Study habits are the same, too. 

“They hold off doing their 


- homework ‘til the last second. They 


ond nie Of Vermont 
iockey- player allegedly in- 


volved in hazing underclassmen ~ 


who were recruits to the team 
faces a criminal charge. 
Matt Sanders, 22, of Saugus, 


who Teft campus after the hockey — 
season was canceled with 15 games 
to go, faces up to two years in 
“prison and a fine of up to $2,000 
on a charge of enabling minors to 
drink alcoholic beverages. 
Sanders left Vermont after the 
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cram from six at night ‘til four in 
the morning if they have a test 
tomorrow,” he says. 

“That’s normal, I suppose, but 
I can’t do that. I have to take it 
home and do it.” 

Instead of pulling all-nighters, 
Knapton gets up before dawn to 
work. 

He strives for high grades, once 
rewriting a history project during 
Christmas break, even though he 
knows no one will ever ask for his 
grade point average. 

“That’s true, but I know what 
the grades are,” he says. “My 
grandkids’ pictures are off the re- 
frigerator now. My papers gothere. 
I had one C. I didn’t put that one 
up.” 

Last semester, Knapton pulled 
a 3.8, almost a straight A average, 
and made dean’s list. He doesn’t 
expect a repeat for his final semes- 
ter, because, as many students do, 
he put off his required - and more 
difficult courses - until the end. 

“Tm just a college kid,” he 
chuckles. 

With classes every day and 
homework completed more than 
a week in advance, Knapton says 
he often has to tell friends: “I can’t 
go out with you tonight, I’ve got to 
study.” 

“IfI get behind, how am] going 


‘season was suspended to play with 
the Detroit Vipers of the Interna- 
tional Hockey League. His lawyer, 
Thomas Sherrer, said he plans to 
return to campus to complete his 
degree in community development 
and applied economics. 
Karlander allegedly bought a 
keg of beer for an Oct. 2 party at 
which players trying out for 
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to catch up? I don’t have a room- 
mate or these kids to go to, and my 
wife says, ‘Don’t ask me.”’ 

In the classroom, Knapton 
learned theories behind business 
ideas he practiced for half a cen- 
tury. In one sense, he was a re- 
source for classmates. 

“They bounce things off me 
and I bounce things off them,” he 
says. “I keep saying ‘I’m not a 
dinosaur, I just look like one.”’ 

He hopes what he is doing 
might encourage someone else in 
his position to think about return- 
ing to school. 

“Td like to feel that I might set 
an example for someone seeing 
me for the past two years, running 
around with my backpack and my 
books,” he says. 

When Knapton graduates May 
7, he will march not only with 
current classmates but with mem- 
bers ofhis original class. NEC plans 
to launch a tradition this year by 
inviting graduates marking their 
50th reunions to join the com- 
mencement procession. 

He chuckles when reminded 
that commencement begins life 
in the real world for his younger 
classmates. For him, it will cap a 
lifetime dream. 

“Tl probably be crying,” he says. 
“Tm at that sentimental age.” 


znd Jabs hockey player faces charge in hazing scandal - 


Vermont’s hockey team were al- 
legedly coerced into drinking and 
engaging in sexual behaviors. 
The university investigated, and 
the remainder of the hockey sea- 
son was canceled in January after 
university President Judith 
Ramaley found that some team 
members had lied to university 
officials about the matter. 
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Prof. loses job 
after pot 
conviction 


CTORIA, British Columbia (AP) 

A University of Victoria sociol- 

ogy professor convicted of grow- 

ing marijuana in her suburban 

home three years ago has lost an 
appeal to keep her job. 

The dismissal of Jean Veevers, 
who had been on the university 
staff since 1980, is effective imme- 
diately. 

Veevers had been suspended 
with pay since December 1998, 
when university president David 
Strong recommended she be dis- 
missed. 

Veevers, 56, could not be 
reached for comment Friday. 

Strong said the dismissal of a 
tenured professor from a univer- 
sity is “very uncommon.” 

Veevers pleaded guilty to 
charges of cultivating marijuana 
and possession of marijuana for 
the for the purpose of trafficking 
following a police raid on her home 
in April 1997. 

Officers seized nearly 19 pounds 
of marijuana and 122 marijuana 
plants from a set-up described as 
sophisticated by police. 

Veevers received a one-year 
conditional sentence, meaning it 
was served in her home. 

The decision to finally dismiss 
Veevers from the university was 
made by a three-person arbitra- 
tion panel. 

The panel report cites the “seri- 
ous and wilful misconduct” dis- 
played by Veevers, and says the 
crimes to which she pleaded guilty 
“harmed the reputation and cred- 
ibility of the university, and in- 
volved as active partners two per- 
sons who were actual or potential 
students.” 
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Book takes close look at religious fundamentalism 


@ Some Jews, Muslims, 
Fundamentalists and 
Baptists avoid movie, 
theater, home-school their 
kids 

THE BATTLE FOR GOD 

By KAREN ARMSTRONG 

Knorr. 442 pp. $27.50 


Reviewed by LAUREN F. WINNER for the 
Washington Post 


n the second decade of the 20th century, 

Milton and Lyman Stewart, Los 

Angeles-based millionaires, put up 
$20,000 to finance the publication of a 
dozen pamphlets. 

They were to be distributed to every 
pastor, evangelist, minister, theology pro- 
fessor, theology student, Sunday school 
superintendent, YMCA and YWCA secretary 
in the English-speaking world, and were 
called “The Fundamentals” because they 
outlined the fundamental teachings of the 
Christian faith: Scripture was inerrant, 
Christ was born of a virgin, and so on. 

These were age old truths of Protestant- 
ism, recently under attack by newly influ- 
ential liberal Protestant thinkers who sug- 
gested that perhaps the Bible was an impor- 
tant but not infallible guide, and Jesus a 
divinely inspired teacher, but maybe not 
God made flesh. Those pamphlets gave us 
the name, and the movement, of funda- 
mentalism. 

Karen Armstrong, a former nun who 
garnered international acclaim for her 1993 
book, A History of God, has taken funda- 
mentalism as her latest subject. Armstrong 
does not limit her scope to Protestants but 
looks at Jewish and Muslim fundamental- 
ists as well—she takes on the Baptists who 
avoid movie theaters and home school their 
kids, the sometimes wildly anti-Zionist Jews 
who sport the black garb of 17th-century 
Poland and won’t allow a page of modern 
literature in their homes, and the Iranian 
Shiites who have covered their women 
head-to-toe. 

These TV-shunning, single-sex school- 


ing, chastity-preserving fanatics, the media 
would have us believe, are nothing more 
than latter-day Luddites, trying desperately 
to stave off the march of modernity—and 
now postmodernity—and cling to an ever 
distant past when the dominant culture 
was less hostile to their mores. 

Although Armstrong would agree that 
fundamentalists are uncomfortable with 
modernity, she believes that fundamental- 
ism is as much a product of modernity as a 
reaction against it. Fundamentalists may 
see themselves as returning to earlier, un- 
tainted doctrines and practices, but the 
religion you'll find in a primitive Baptist 
church or a black-hat shul has incorporated 
intrinsically modern standards of scientific 
proof and rationality. Protestants’ biblical 
literature is quite different from the more 
mystical, allegorical approach of premodern 
spirituality. 

The Ayatollah Khomeini’s theory of 
Velayat-e Faqih was a shocking and revolu- 
tionary overturning of centuries of Shii 
tradition. Even ultra-Orthodox Jews, who 
seemed resolutely to turn their backs on 
modern society, found that their yeshivot 
were essentially modern, voluntaristic in- 
stitutions. 

That such a compelling argument as 
Armstrong’s is marred by 
overgeneralizations and superciliousness 
at every turn is disappointing. She never 
defines fundamentalism satisfactorily; and 
she seems to lump together under that 
rubric everyone who takes seriously the 
sacred text of their religion. 

Her discussion of Protestanism espe- 
cially lacks nuance: Armstrong suggests 
that ifyou are not a liberal Protestant, ifyou 
do not question the authority of Scripture 
and the resurrection of Christ, you must be 
a fundamentalist; but, in fact, there are 
many theologically traditional Protestants 
who would never describe themselves as 
fundamentalists, because they do not share 
fundamentalists’ characteristic hostility to- 
ward the broader culture. 

If Armstrong has a working definition of 
fundamentalism broad enough to include 


Billy Graham, she does not share it with her 
readers. Nor does she make clear just what 
the three groups in question have in com- 
mon. We are so used to hearing Iranian 
revolutionaries and the Jewish settlers of 
the Golan Heights described as fundamen- 
talists that we usually don’t question the 
genus, but we would do well to pause and 
ask what the glue is that holds together 
Shiities wary of Westernization and 
Tahnud-steeped Jews about the minutiae of 
proper ritual sacrifice. (Hinduism scholar 
Jack Hawley’s argument—that the common 
thread among so-called fundamentalists of 
different faiths is their commitment to 
inflexible, hierarchical gender roles in a 
world where women wear pants, have abor- 
tions and, occasionally, become CEOs— 
might have provided the cohesion that A 
Battle for God lacks, but Armstrorlg doesn’t 
pursue this angle.) 

Even more problematic is Armstrong’s 
pervasive and unrestrained condescension— 
she has written 400 pages about people she 
has no sympathy for, and she makes little 
effort to disguise her disdain. 

“Fundamentalist theologies and ideolo- 
gies are rooted in fear,” she writes. “They 


see the world as simply drained of meaning, 
even satanic . . . If a patient brought such 
paranoid, conspiracy-laden, and vengeful 
fantasies to a therapist, he or she would 
undoubtedly be diagnosed as disturbed.” 

This is pure caricature— fundamental- 
ists do indeed make trenchant criticisms of 
modernity, suggesting that there is some- — 
thing wrong with a culture where family 
and God have taken the back seat to casual 
sex and 70-hour work-weeks. 

Fear, of course, plays a role in the funda- 
mentalist imagination, just as it does in any 
religious imagination; but love, charity, 
devotion and ecstasy are there in equal 
measure. 

A persuasive analysis of fundamental- 
ists must do more than dismiss their criti- 
cisms of contemporary society as reaction- 
ary and fearful. We may not all agree with 
fundamentalist solutions, but we would do 
well to reckon with their criticisms of our 
anemic age. 


Lauren F. Winner is the author, with Randll 
Balmer, of the forthcoming Contemporary Ameri- 
can Protestanism and is the books producer at 
Beliefnet. 


‘In Siberia:’ writer looks for meaning in this cold world 


@ Travel writer captures 
the spirit of this frigid 
land 


IN SIBERIA 

By CoLin THUBRON 

HarperCollins. 287 pp. $26 

Reviewed by ADAM GOODHEART for the 
Washington Post 


ike most people and indeed most travel 

writers, I have never been to Siberia. I 

know it mainly as a place that takes up 
room on my atlas: map after map of grim 
continental mass in shades of dreary tan, 
fringed here and there with pale green. 
Some stretch across halfa page without the 
name of a single town— and when, after a 
long while, you do hit the towns, as often as 
not their names read like pure gobbledy- 
gook: Kysyl-Yllyk, Mundybash, UstKut, 
Blagoveshchensk. Hard to believe anyone 
lives in such places, harder still to picture 
them. 

With his latest book, the veteran travel 
writer Colin Thubron pulls off an admi- 
rable feat, and fills those empty spaces with 
words. In Siberia does the opposite of what 
so many travelogues do: Rather than taking 


an exotically colorful place and somehow 
making it boring, it paints a vivid picture of 
a colorless land. 

Like a blank sheet of paper, Siberia has 
always exercised a peculiar fascination for 
the writers who (most often involuntarily) 
ended up there, from Dostoyevsky to 
Solzhenitsyn. Even Lenin exiled by the tsar 
to a village called Shushenskoe, spent his 
days in a frenzy of writing, churning out 
articles, letters and endless notes on the 
revolution to come. 

In their isolation the region’s ordinary 
inhabitants, too, seem to have developed a 
volubility that is exceptional even by Rus- 
sian standards. Thubron’s knowledge of the 
language is an inestimable boon. Every- 
where he goes, he talks to people and fills 
his notebook with their words: the tirade of 
an Orthodox priest in Irkutsk, a family 
quarrel in Birobidzhan, a freed prisoner’s 
tales of the gulag at Vorkuta. Above all, he 
records them talking, with melancholy 
humor, about the bad old Soviet days. Here 
is a middle-aged woman he meets at the 
railway station in Ulan-Ude: “I was a Com- 
munist believer then. My parents were too. 
They called my sister Stalina because she 
was born the day Stalin died. Stalinka, 
Staiinushka’ Then when Khrushchev came 
to power, they changed her name to Tatiana. 


Then when 
Khrushchev 
was disgraced 
they changed it 
back to Stalina; 
then when.... 
Her passport 


became Al 
mess.” 
Thubron 


himselfis at his 
most eloquent 
paradoxically, 
when his sur- 
roundings are 
at their bleak- 
est. Deep into 
an endless 
north ward boat trip down the Yenisei 
River, he writes: “A traveller needs to be- 
lieve in the significance of where he is, and 
therefore in his own meaning. But now the 
earth is flattening out over its axis. The 
shoreline is sinking away. Nothing, it seems, 
ever happened here. So time slows into 
aeons, and history becomes geology. People 
lose their grip on it.” 

Unlike other travel writers—from Rob- 
ert Byron to Peter Matthiessen—who tried 
to map the yawning formlessness of Cen- 
tral Asia, Thubron bravely travels with no 


specific goal in m‘nd, no sought-after monu- 
ments or animals to steer him. As in his 
previous two books about the Russian land- 
mass, he simply drifts across the continent, 
from Yekaterinburg to Lake Baikal, deep 
into the Arcticand then among the haunted 
towns of the far Pacific littoral. Eventually, 
it seems, the land begins to possess him— 
not, as with a typical travel writer, in the 
sense that he loves it but in a far more 
sinister fashion. His ill-shaven cheeks grow 
hollow; his eyes are “hung with grey cres- 

continued on page 11 
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Siberian landscape 


@ continued from page 10 

cents,” and murderous ticks infest his scalp. 
Fellow travelers mistake him for a 
down-at-heel Estonian. His dogged persis- 
tence itself begins to seem sick, slightly 
insane. This is a travel book that makes you 
long for home. 

If anything drives Thubron to push on 
across the taiga, to board yet another rattle 
trap bus or sleep in another fetid 
guesthouse, it is his curiosity about the 
land’s history specifically, about the way it 
came to embody both freedom and impris- 
onment. 


Famed Cape Cod 
author, illustrator 
dies at age 75 


YANNIS, Massachusetts (AP)-Edward 

Gorey, whose bizarre stories and black- 
and-white illustrations reflected an el- 
egantly morbid sense of humor in books, on 
the stage and for television, has died. 

Gorey, whose costume design for the 
Broadway production of “Dracula” won a 
Tony Award in 1978, died Saturday at age 
75, according to Cape Cod Hospital. He had 
suffered a heart attack earlier in the week, 
The New York Times reported Sunday. 

Gorey wrote at least 90 books and illus- 
trated 60 others. Most showed vaguely 
Edwardian characters in bleak settings, re- 
acting in prim distress to strange situations 
such as the intrusion of a penguinlike, 
sneaker-wearing creature (“The Doubtful 
Guest,” published in 1957). 

A set published in 1963 under the title 
“The Vinegar Works; Three Volumes of 
Moral Instruction,” featured a grisly alpha- 
bet book, “The Gashlycrumb Tinies,” in 
which “A is for Amy who fell down the 
stairs” and “X is for Xerxes, devoured by 
mice.” 

The book was included in “Amphigorey,” 
an anthology of 15 stories published in 
1972 by Putham, that brought Gorey's work 
to a wider audience. It was followed in 1974 
by “Amphigorey Too” and “Amphigorey 
Also” in 1983. 

“To take my work seriously would be the 
height of folly,” Gorey told The Associated 
Press in 1994, He said most of his material 
was aimed at “reasonably small children,” 
whom he did not believe were scared by the 
sinister subject matter. 

Gorey was born in Chicago in February 
1925 and attended Harvard University, 
where his roommate was poet Frank O'Hara. 
Out of college, he began illustrating book 
covers for Doubleday and working on his 
own novels, none of which he finished. 

He turned eventually to the smaller books 
on which he built his career, often using 
rhyme to tell weird tales with dark humor. 

He designed sets and costumes for a 
number of theater productions, and staged 
his own “Gorey Stories” in New York in 
1978. 

In the 1980s, Gorey moved to Cape Cod, 
where he led a small theater troupe that 
performed his works in plays and puppet 
shows. At the same time, his characters 
made the leap to television in the opening 
and closing titles of the television series 
“Mystery!” 


the latest 


the Observer. 


In Tsarist times, Siberia was Russia’s 
Wild East: a place where you went to chase 
gold and flee serfdom, populated by howl- 
ing tribesmen and religious mystics. 

But very early on, too, Siberia became a 
place of exile. 

Under the tsars, you could be sent there 
for wife-beating, illicit tree-felling, 
fortune-telling or prize-fighting, among 
myriad other offenses. 

Then under the Soviet commissars, it 
was where you went if you became a non- 
person—a kind ofblack hole ofhuman lives. 
Thubron’s book is at its most affecting 


~florthern Essex Community 


when he describes his visits to the empty 
gulags, to the gold mines dug by slave labor 
(every kilogram, it’s estimated, cost a hu- 
man life) and to the ports from which 
prison shups once sailed (each with 12,000 
prisoners caged in its freezing hold). 

The one thing that redeemed the land, in 
Thubron’s eyes, was the blazing faith that 
its very desolation inspired: faith in God, in 
freedom or even in the old gods of commu- 
nism (this sometimes even in the depths of 
the gulag). 

What dispirits him most about his jour- 
ney is the loss of faith he finds at every turn, 
replaced by a cynical nihilism that renders 
the land even emptier than before. 

“What are you doing here?” a hunch- 
back asks him in Ust Ulagan. And Thubron 
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silently answers: “What was I doing? .. . 1 
was trying to find a core to Siberia, where 
there seemed none; or at least for a mo- 
ment to witness its passage through the 
wreckage of Communism—to glimpse that 
old, unappeased desire to believe, as it 
fractured into confused channels, flowed 
under other names. Because | could not 
imagine a Russia without faith.” 

Thubron never finds the hidden core he 
is seeking. 

But in searching for it, he takes a long 
and steady look not just at a nation without 
faith but at land without landmarks—a 
place that may, in some sense, be the secret 
heart ofour more and more placeless world. 

Adam Goodheart writes for Traveller Outside, 
Conde Nast Traveler and other magazines. 
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‘Keeping the Faith’ 
helped by old pro’s 


Edward Norton directs, produces 
new romatic comedy 


By BOB THOMAS 


Associated Press Writer 


a priest... No, as a boozy Edward Norton cautions the 

bartender, this is not the start of an old joke. Norton 
himself is the priest, and the rabbi is his best friend from 
childhood. And they have had a terrible falling out over a 
girl they loved as kids. And whom both of them love as 
grown-ups. 

That’s the basic plot of a scintillating romantic comedy, 
“Keeping the Faith,” that stands above other recent offer- 
ings in the genre. The film’s distinction: It is neither dumb 
or vulgar, and its comedy comes from basic human emo- 
tions. 

Norton established himself as one of the most talented 
actors of his generation with his very first film role - as the 
killer who masquerades as a simple-minded innocent in 
“Primal Fear” (Oscar nomination, supporting actor). With 
“Keeping the Faith,” he registers as a director with a sure- 
handed, sophisticated touch. He also co-produced. 

Norton plays Brian Finn, who has been best friends with 
Jake Schram (Ben Stiller) since their boyhood on Manhattan’s 
Upper West Side. Their great youthful tragedy came when 
the love of both their lives, a sprightly blonde named Anna 
Reilly, moved with her family to California. 

The boys grow up to follow their faiths; Jake becomes a 
rabbi, while Brian takes the cloth as a Catholic priest. Both 
adopt a modernist approach to religion, communicating to 
their flocks with humor and music. They fill the temple and 
church with delighted worshippers, but their show-busi- 
ness methods also upset the hierarchy of both religions. 

Suddenly Anna (Jenna Elfman) comes back to New York. 
She is now a statuesque corporate executive who operates 
a cell phone as adroitly as Jake and Brian work their 
congregations. The childhood trio picks up where it left off, 
and Jake and Anna form a steamy relationship. Brian is 
stirred by unpriestly emotions and agonizes over them. 
Don’t worry, advises an older priest (Milos Forman, who 
directed Norton in “The People vs. Larry Flynt”) - “I fall in 
love every year.” 

But Brian can’t stifle his urge, and that’s why he has 
been pouring out his angst to the bartender (cleverly played 
by Brian George). 

You can expect everything to turn out happily. This is a 
romantic comedy, after all. 

First-time director Norton wisely avoids the camera 
stunts of many fledgling directors; refreshingly, he allows 
important dialogue sequences to play uncut, no closeups. 
And he doesn’t shortchange his own performance; his 
boyish charm, reminiscent of the early Henry Fonda, 
illuminates many scenes. 

Stiller, well grounded in comedy (“There’s Something 
\bout Mary”), is the perfect counterpart for Norton. Elfman, 
yho demonstrates comedic talent weekly on ABC’s “Dharma 

ad Greg,” contributes immensely as the object of both old 
‘iends’ affections. 

Norton has wisely assembled a number of old pros to 
elp out, among them: Anne Bancroft as Stiller’s blunt- 
»oken mother, Eli Wallach as a sympathetic rabbi, Ron 
fin as the disapproving president of the temple, Holland 
aylor as a mother seeking to pair Stiller with her daughter, 
nd Forman as a Czech priest who escaped the Soviet 
vasion of his country (as did Forman in real life). Ken 
eung provides a hilarious scene as a karaoke salesman. 

Stuart Blumberg deserves high marks for his script, his 
first to be produced. 

“Keeping the Faith” carries a dedication to Norton’s late 
nother, Robin, “who had faith in everybody.” She would 

have been proud. 

The Buena Vista release of a Touchstone Pictures/Spy- 
slass Entertainment film was produced by Norton, Blumberg 
and Hawk Koch. Running time: 125 minutes. 


| OS ANGELES (AP) - There’s this story about a rabbiand 


Stiller, well grounded in comedy 
(“There’s Something About 

Mary”), is the perfect counterpart 
for Norton. — a a 
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MAMA’S BOYZ by JERRY CRAFT 


XYAWN)E LOOK AT US, 9USUF.. 
ALMOST MIDNIGHT AND WE'RE 
STILL DOING HOMEWORK... 


MOM'S RIGHT, WE 
ALWAYS SAVE 


LAST MINUTE. 


WELL, MAYBE WE SHOULD 
ASK HER 10 HELP US 
STUFF ‘TIL THE | BREAK THE HABIT. 


NOT Nobs// OUR 
TAXES ARE DUE 
TOMORROW/// 


ts 
I< 


96-page Mama's Boyz book: Send $9.95 + $3 shipping to Jerry Craft, PMB 114, 304 Main Ave, Norwalk, CT 06851 


THE SPATS by JEFF PICKERING 


HONEY, THANKS FOR TAKING 
E TRASH, MOWING 


© 2000 by King Features Synd , inc 
©1090 by ting Peonces Byadente tas. Word nym cerned 


ARIES: (March 21-April 20) 
Avoid taking yourself to seri- 
ously this week. You have a ten- 
dency to work yourself into the 
ground - are you just a conscientious 
worker or a workaholic? Lighten up. 
Pay close attention to an important 
relationship, you may be in way 
over your head. 
TAURUS: (April 21 - May 21) 
It’s time to take a softer ap- 
~\, proach in expressing your love 
} and appreciation for some- 
| one you care for. Avoiding 
’ any problems which are on 
the front burner will not 
we make them go away. Take a 
deep breath and jump in. The resolution will be easier than 
expected. 

GEMINI: (May 22 - June 21) 

Your financial situation seems to be steadying this 
week, and will remain so for at least the next several 
months. Build a solid foundation now- you can never be too 
sure of what the future holds. If you’re feeling restless and 
bored, go do something new. 

CANCER: (June 22 - July 23) 

If you are bursting with energy this week, take the 
opportunity to get some fresh air and exercise. If you are 
trying to break free of a difficult relationship or habit, a 
close friend may be able to help. Changes may be difficult 
to face, but will be best in the long run. 

LEO: (July 24- August 23) 

This week is not time to be taking major risks with a 
primary relationship. Any changes must be made slowly, 
keeping in mind the feelings of others involved. You are 
experiencing a feeling of contentment, that everything is 
well, in spite of contrary evidence. 

VIRGO: (August 24 - Sept 23) 

There is some surprisingly good advice concerning 
money coming your way. Take financial advice of a close 
friend. A conservative approach is definitely best, and any 
investments should be well thought out first. Time just for 


you will help to unwind putting things in perspective. 

LIBRA: (Sept. 24 - Oct. 23) 

You are in a great mood this week, and can remain so if 
you look on the bright side of what is really quite a 
wonderful life. Use your wit and charm on those stick-in- 
the-mud folks who always want to play it safe and rarely 
have much fun. 

SCORPIO: (Oct. 24 - Nov. 22) 

Your work is a major concern during this week. Start to 
organize and delegate more than usual, and you'll be 
surprised how quickly goals are accomplished. If you are 
overwhelmed by choices regarding monetary purchases, 
sleep on it first. It is time for introspection and much 
needed rest. 

SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 23 - Dec. 21) 

Use your creativity to the max to solve problems which 
you would usually put off to the side. By the week’s end you 
may feel quite secure and successful in your present quest 
to provide the best use of your resources. You may get 
caught up in a project and lose all sense of time. 

CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22 - Jan. 20) 

Any connections you make in your present love rela- 
tionship will reflect the interconnection you have culti- 
vated within yourself. Take a leadership role where money 
matters are concerned. You may not know what is best, but 
you know enough to bring about success. 

AQUARIUS: (Jan. 21 - Feb. 19) 

Are you suddenly being drawn into an unusual relation- 
ship? Pay attention to your hunches and intuition, particu- 
larly where love is concerned. Don’t act out of ego if you 
expect to get anywhere. You will emerge victorious in a 
situation due to your ability to reason things through. 

PISCES: (Feb. 20 - March 20) 

Your feminine side is present, and this may make you 
feel a bit uncomfortable in a society where everyone is 
encouraged to act and think in a macho way. Don’t be your 
worse enemy, thinking things through may only take you 
out of the game. Know when to leave well enough alone. 

IF THIS WEEK IS YOUR BIRTHDAY: You are able to handle 
almost anything life may throw at you in the way of 
surprises. You tend to put alot of faith in those you love, and 
it can be quite a shock when they let you down. 


Wednesday, April 19 

Spring Jam 

Outside Sport & Fitness Center, Haverhill, 11 a.m. - 1 p.m. 
Fun and games, food and prizes. What more can be said? 
Come join the fun sponsored by the College Life and 
Healthy Living Unit. 

Student Senate Meeting 

Student center theatre, Haverhill, 3 - 5 p.m. 

Wednesday, April 26 

Student Senate Meeting 

Dimitry Building Room 244, Lawrence, 3 - 5 p.m. 

Friday, April 28 

Gay/Lesbian Friday Film Series 

Student center theatre, Haverhill, noon - 2 p.m. 

Featured Film: “La Cage Aux Folles.” The film title is the 
name of a nightclub run by a pair of homosexuals, one of 
whom has a son who wants to marry the daughter ofa high 
ranking official. The groom’s “parents” decide to change 
their lifestyles in order to become acceptable as in-laws. 
Saturday, April 29 

White Water Rafting Trip 

Leaves from the Sport & Fitness Center, Haverhill 

Must sign-up in advance. Space is limited. Call 556-3820. 


len Campbell’s “Wichita Lineman” was among 49 

recordings inducted into the music industry’s Hall of 
Fame this year. Campbell, who was born on April 22, 1936, 
is proud of his guitar playing on the song. ”‘Wichita 
Lineman’ has more chords than 25 country songs,” he said 
in an interview. “Most country acts who sing it don’t play 
along, they just strum.” 

Andie MacDowell says the best part of being an actress 
is trying to understand what motivates people. That’s what 
she told fans at the Cathedral of All Souls, an historic 
Asheville, North Carolina, church where she is a parishio- 
ner and is known by her real name Rose Qualley. “The fun 
part is you get to study people. You understand why people 
act the way they do, and you have compassion for them,” 
said MacDowell, who starred in “Groundhog Day” and 
“Four Weddings and a Funeral.” MacDowell was born on 
April 21, 1958. She has a home in the Asheville area. 

April 19: Actor Don Adams (“Get Smart”) is 74. Actor- 
comedian Dudley Moore is 65. Actor Tim Curry is 54. 
Actress Ashley Judd is 32. 

April 20: Actor George Takei (“Star Trek”) is 60. Actor 
Ryan O’Neal is 59. Actress Jessica Lange is 51. Singer Luther 
Vandross is 49. Comedian Denis Leary is 42. Actress Carmen 
Electra is 28. Actor Joey Lawrence is 24. 

April 21: Actor Charles Grodin is 65. Singer Iggy Pop is 
53. Singer-actress Patti LuPone is 51. Actor Tony Danza is 
49. Actress Andie MacDowell is 42. Singer Robert Smith of 
the Cure is 41. Musician Michael Timmins of Cowboy 
Junkies is 41. Rapper Michael Franti of Spearhead is 32. 
Comedian Nicole Sullivan (“Mad TV”) is 30. 

April 22: Singer Glen Campbell is 64. Actor Jack Nicholson 
is 63. Singer Peter Frampton is 50. Actor Ryan Stiles (“The 
Drew Carey Show”) is 41. Actress Sheryl Lee is 33. Actor Ingo 
Rademacher (“General Hospital”) is 29. Singer-musician 
Daniel Johns of Silverchair is 21. 
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Kindred spirits: teams off to bad starts 


@ Knights can show Sox 
the way to improve 


t’s weird how our school baseball team 
and the Red Sox share the same prob 
lems. 

The Red Sox and Knights both had high 
expectations beginning the 2000 season. 

Both teams have also had problems de- 
fensively, particularly the infield defense. 

Lastly these teams have started off their 
regular seasons with lousy road trips. 

As everyone knows by now the Sox 
thrilled the New England region by defeat- 
ing the Indians in the playoff before losing 
to the Yankees in the American League 
Championship Series. 

For the Knights they were coming off an 
undefeated fall season, which saw them out 
score their opponents 85-16. 

Hopes for the Sox were further height- 
ened with the acquisition of centerfielder 
Carl Everett and a full season from Ramon 
Martinez. 

Red Sox fans along with most of the 
countries top baseball writers felt the Yan- 
kees were ready to be overtaken and the Sox 
were the team to do it. 

Here at Northern Essex, everyone who 
was associated with the baseball team felt 
the team would land a spot, perhaps evena 
top seed in the division playoffs because of 
what happened in the fall and the condi- 


tioning program that Head Coach Scott 
Power had implemented. 

With the regular season underway a 
funny thing has happened. 

The Red Sox and Knights are finding out 
that the game is played on the field and not 
in a newspaper or magazine. 

The Knights started out with a horren- 
dous 1-9-road trip. As for the Sox, they are 
in the middle of a terrible road trip them- 
selves. 

The Red Sox are lucky they’ve got the 
best pitcher in all of baseball, Pedro 
Martinez. The Knights do not. 

To their credit since returning from 
Florida the Knights have played better. Be- 
ginning on March 28 the team has a 5-3 
record. 

It should also be noted that they were 
rained out of a game with a first inning 8- 
0 lead and were likely heading towards 
another victory. 

The Sox started the season with a domi- 
nating effort from Pedro Martinez who 
struck out 11 in 7 innings while only yield- 
ing 2 hits in a 2-0 victory. 

From that point on the Sox have lost four 
straight and the defensive concerns that 
everyone had in the beginning of the sea- 
son are making life miserable for the old 
town team. The Sox ended their trip with a 
disappointing 2-4 road swing thanks to 
another excellent performance by Pedro. 

Maybe the Sox should look at the NECC 
team. 

Power’s team was having all kinds of 
defensive trouble. These troubles led to 
pitchers being left out there tiring their 
arms out with 40-50 pitch innings because 
of defensive mistakes. 

Once the Knights returned home, Power 
was able to work on some things with the 
team and now they are playing better ball. 

Maybe the cure for the Sox could be a 
little home cooking. 

Normally the home field advantage isn’t 


> 5:30 ~ 8:00 p.m. 
Thursday, June 8 


» 300 The Fenway - Boston 


Adult Student Info Session 


that big ofa factor 
in baseball. 

Football, bas- 
ketball and hockey 
on the other hand 
thrive at home. For 
teams in these 
sports a realistic 
goal is to play .500 
ball on the road 
while doing most 
of their damage at 
home. 

For the best 
teams in these 
sports home field 
advantage in the 
playoffs could land 
you inatitle game. 
Look at the St. 
Louis Rams, they 
most likely would 
not have won the 
NFC title game if 
they had played it 
in Tampa Bay. 

The Dallas 
Stars rode home 
ice throughout the 
Stanley Cup play- 
offs. The Stars are 
now defending 
cup champions. 

So Sox fans 
should take no- 
tice, calm down 
and look at the 
Northern Essex 
baseball team. 

Slowly but 
surely the Knights 
are evening their 
record. Jf. ie 
Knights win the games that they are ex- 
pected to win (Power will be the first to 
point this out) and then “steal” a few games 
against the league’s 
elite, such as Massasoit, 
they can meet their goals 
and make the playoffs. 

Power did not panic 
once arriving back at 
campus, he tinkered 
with the team and now 


Robert Archer photo 


BATTER UP: Knights star Joe Sousa. 


the results are positive. Jimy Williams and 
company should do the same. 

It could be as simple as moving Jose 
Offerman to first and playing Donnie Sadler 
or Jeff Frye at second. 

It would be crazy to think that depend- 
able players such as Nomar Garciaparra, 
Offerman and Everett are going to continue 
to hit below .200. 

So sit back, relax and hope the similari- 
ties continue. 


AHEAD OF 


Simmons College invites adult 
women, 23 years of age and older, 
who want to begin or continue 
working towards an undergraduate 
degree to explore what Simmons 
can offer you. 


This practical, “how-to” event is 
designed to help you get answers 
to your questions about enrolling 
in a degree program, financing 
your education, and getting credit 
for prior college work and/or 
learning. 


ITS TIME 


IN 1899. 


» Accessible by public transportation 


> To RSVP and reserve free parking 
or to request an application, 
call 617-521-2500, or email 
dix@simmons.edu 


» For more information: 
www. simmons.edu/dixscholars 


» Women with or without previous 
college credit are welcome 
to attend. 


AHEAD OF ITS TIME 


NOW. 
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Home sweet home 


® Teams play has 
improved since 
Florida road trip 


By ROBERT ARCHER 
Sports Editor 


he Northern Essex baseball 
team must really like the 
Merrimack Valley. 

Since returning home to the 
friendly confines of the NECC cam- 
pus, the Knights have put their 1- 
9 Florida road trip behind them 
and have showed steady improve- 
ment since. 

That improvement has resulted 
in a 5-3 record, and a slow climb 
back into contention within their 
conference. 

The Knights lead by Co-Captain 
Joe Sousa and his two complete 
games in a 6-day span are now 
playing like they thought they 
should in the beginning of the 
season. 

Sousa helped his own cause 
out with a two-run homer in the 
eighth inning against Manchester 
Tech on April 8 to lead his team to 
a 5-3 victory. 

“All game long he threw me a 
first pitch fastball. I knew it was 
coming,” said Sousa commenting 
on his game winning homer. 

Head Coach Scott Power says 
that not only has Sousa been hit- 
ting well, he has been hitting over 
AOO since returning north with 
the team. His captain has also 
been pitching well. 

“Tt seems, he’s been carrying 
us,” said Power. 

Power says that Sousa does a 
good job of varying his speeds and 
throwing strikes. 

As for the rest of the team, the 
head coach says they are playing 
better. He believes if they become 
more consistent in the field it will 
do nothing but help the team get 
back to the .500 level. 

Power says that if the team can 
focus better and concentrate that 
would fix their fielding woes. 

He says the team can make a 
great play, but at times they have 
trouble making the routine ones. 
“Three times we let the lead-off 
guy on with an error,” Power said. 
The coach was referring to the 
Manchester game. 

With an improvements from 
the defense and solid pitching the 
team the sees the offense ready to 
help ease the burden on the pitch- 
ing and defense. 

Right fielder and team jokester 
Michael Isola says the team has 
been hitting the ball solidly, but 
the hits haven’t fallen in yet. 

If the team is to even its record 
and then challenge for a post sea- 
son berth they will need to play 
well in all areas of the game. 

The team is in the point in their 
schedule that could make or break 
their season. It has been encour- 
aging for the players and the 
coaches to see the team’s develop- 
ment over the course of the last 
month. 


Robert Archer photos 
FINISHING UP STRONG: Af- 
ter a tough Florida road trip, the 
baseball team hopes to make the 
regional playoffs. 


Power says the team is defi- 
nitely better because of the Florida 
trip, which may have been a big 
learning experience for his young 
club. Even the players themselves 
acknowledge their youth may have 
hurt them early in the season. 

Isola says that inexperience 
may have cost the team a couple of 
wins. 

Now with their early season 
problems behind them and some 
wins starting to pile up, things 
look better for the team. 

Ifthis team can survive a stretch 
of games that include a home and 
home series with conference 
power Massasoit, it may set the 
Knights up for a run for the play- 
off spot the team had targeted in 
the preseason. 

A couple of loses to Massasoit 
could prove to be too much to 
overcome for this team. A split or 
a couple of wins, and their playoff 
hopes will look more realistic. 

After the way the season started 
a playoff spot could end up being 
a major accomplishment for 
Power’s club. 


Division III 
baseball poll 


NJCAA division III men’s baseball 
poll 

1. Norwalk College, Norwalk, 
Conn. 

2. Gloucester County College, 
Sewell, NJ. 

3. Richland College, Dallas, Texas 
4. Columbus State CC, Columbus, 
Ohio 

5. Suffolk County CC Selden, N.Y. 
6. College of De Page, Glen Ellyn, 
Il. 

7. Hudson Valley, CC, Troy, N.Y. 
8. Eastfield College, Mesquite, 
Texas 

9. Cumberland Country College, 
Vineland, NJ. 

10. Penn State University/Beaver, 
Monaca, Pa. 


Upcoming men’s 
baseball games 
April 19 vs. North Shore CC, 
4 p.m. 

April 20 @ North Shore CC, 4 
p.m. 

April 22@ Holyoke CC, 12 
p-m. 

April 24 @ Roxbury CC, 

3:30 

April 25 vs. Roxbury CC, 
3:30 

April 27 @ Quinsigamond CC, 
3 p.m. 

April 29 Post Season 
tournament, TBA 

May Regional tournament, 
TBA 


NECC starting line 
up vs. Manchester 


#12 Luciano Blanco 2B 
#11 Brian Angelari 3B 
#20 Henry Nunez RF 
#16 Joe Sousa P/DH 
#10 Matt Sullo G 

#7 Jeff Blackington 1B 
#2 Shane Bourassa LF 
#1 Michael Isola CF 
#9 Frank Zabbo SS 


Pitching: Joe Sousa (2-2) 
IP9 Hits2 Runs3 ER1 
BB 1 SO 7 ERA 3.21 


Savannah State’s 
record string of 
wins ends 


AVANNAH, Ga. (AP)-Savannah 

State’s NCAA record string of 
consecutive baseball victories 
came to an end last weekend at 
the hands of a crosstown rival. 

Savannah College of Art & De- 
sign beat the Tigers 3-1, halting 
Savannah’s streak at 46 games. 

Four Savannah State errors 
helped end the streak Sunday. The 
game was tied at 1 until the sev- 
enth, when SCAD’s Enrique Garcia 
and Jake Gillette hit home runs to 
provide the winning margin. 

Ricardo Castillo, who pitched a 
complete game, was saddled with 
the Tiger pitching staffs first loss 
this season. 

The previous Division II record 
was 30 by Kennesaw (Ga.) in 1998. 
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Careers are built 
on the right skills 


® The Placement Center 
is here to help you find a 
good job 


By KARYN SCHNEIDER 


Features Editor 


oing to college is the first step to 
(GG finding a great job and eventually 
going on to find a career that’s best 

suited for you. 
Mike Markham, 44, director of place- 
ment, is here to help you plan a pathway. 

“You want to come to my Office first 
semester when you arrive at Northern 
Essex,” he said. 

He looks at your co-op experience and 
helps to find you a part -time job while still 
in school. 

Career placement isn’t just for students 
but staff, alumni, and even people from 
surrounding towns can make an appoint- 
ment with a minimal fee. 

Markham has worked at NECC for the 
past two-and-half years. He earned an MBA 
in business management from Rivier Col- 
lege and a master’s in public administra- 
tion from Suffolk University. 

“There are two steps to finding a job that 
one enjoys,” Markham said. 

First is to determine what you like to do, 
which will lead to a career. 

Markham advises people about which 
jobs really exist. 

“Right now there is a hot market for 
jobs,” Markham said. 


&& 


“You want to come to 
my office first semester 
when you arrive at 
Northern Essex,” he 


The next step is selling yourself and 
presenting skills to your potential employer. 
Markam can help to put together a resume, 
teach about interviewing skills (what you 
need to know when that important inter- 
view comes around), write a cover letter, 
and plan your career over the next five to 10 
years. 

Workshops during the course of the 
school year will help a person in preparing 
for the right job. One such workshop is to 
help build self-esteem. 

Brochures on workshops can be picked 
up in the Spurk Building. 

The benefits in meeting with Markham 
are many. “We don’t want you to make silly 
mistakes,” he said. “Students comes to see 
us and we can get the feel of who they are 
and where they should be. Otherwise they 
might end up at the wrong job.” 


LOSE 20 POUNDS 
IN TWO WEEKS! 


Famous U.S. Womens’ Alpine Ski Team Diet 


During the non-snow off season the US Womens’ Alpine Ski 
Team members used the “Ski Team” diet to lose 20 pounds in two 
weeks. That’s right - 20 pounds in 14 days! The basis of the diet is 
chemical food action and was devised by a famous Colorado 
physician especially for the US Ski Team. Normal energy is 
maintained (very important) while reducing. You keep “full” - no 


starvation - because the diet is designed that way. It’s a diet that is 
easy to follow whether you work, travel or stay at home. (For men 
too!) 

This is, honestly, a fantastically succesful diet. If it weren't, 
the Us Womens’ Alpine Ski Team wouldn’t be permitted to use it! 
Right? So, give yourself the same break the US Ski team gets. Lose 
weight the scientific, proven way. Even if you've tried all the other 
diets, you owe it to yourself to try the US Womens’ Alpine Ski Team 
Diet. That is, if you really do want to lose 20 pounds in two weeks. 
Order today! Tear this out as a reminder. 

Send only $8.95 - add . 50 cents RUSH service to: 
MIDWEST ASSOCIATES, 3318 S. Glenstone, Suite 308, Springfield, 
MO 65804. Don’t order unless you expect to lose 20 pounds in two 
weeks! Because that’s what the Ski Tea Diet will do. © 1999 


Join the team at Harborside Healthcare and 


make a difference ! 


Currently accepting applications for: 


RNs, LPNs, CNAs 
All shifts 


said. Office Manager - Full Time 


Visit us and learn about our: 
* agency free initiatives 

* mentor programs 
“restorative programs 


We are a team oriented facility, that welcomes 
new ideas to meet the needs of our residents. 
You'll never work with a better team than the 


one here at Harborside Healthcare Maplewood. 


os evel. tanks 
« Instant Fo Pp ot : 
« Frames 
¢ Enlargements _ 
«Sameday developing —_- 
* Special low RECG student 
pricing 


For more information call Diane Cannata at 
978/388-3500 or fax us your resume at 978- 
388-4346. 


Harborside Healthcare ~ Maplewood 
6 Morril Place, Amesbury, MA 
EOE 


Conveniently located at Routes 
110 & 125 
310 Main Street 
Haverhill, MA 


372-3280 


